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THE MODERN HOUSE-ITS DECORATION AND 
FURNITURE.— IV. 



THE DRAWING-ROOM, 



By A. Sandier. 



Translated from the Revw Illustree. 

THE attractive study dedicated to Madame de Girardin by 
Theophile G-autier contains this phrase, replete with sug- 
gestion for the scheme we are carrying out : 

u Ali her apartments were hung with a water-green moreen 
whose glaucous 
tone, like that of 
a nereid's grotto, 
could only be 
borne by the most 
irrep roachable 
blondes ; she had 
chosen this color 
without malice, but 
the brunettes stray- 
ing into 'this green 
cavern appeared 
as yellow as quinces 
or as flushed as 
furies." 

Theophile 
Gautier, with his 
instinct of a color- 
ist, has caught the 
significance of the 
correct principle. 
The drawing-room 
is in some sort the 
setting of a tableau 
vivant. Of course 
it should be calcu- 
lated first of all, 
like the back- 
ground of a por-. 
trait, to set off the 
kind of charms 
possessed by the 
lady of the house. 
But regard must 
be had for the 
other ladies who 
may frequent the 
drawing-room and 
who co operate, 
if they be suited 
to it, in the general 
harmony of the 
picture, not only 
as a matter of 
generosity but out 
of a love of art. 
We advise, there- 
fore, the choice of 
a ground color for 
decorating this 
apartment which would harmonize with the different complex- 
ions and the different colors of the hair. 

As a dominating color red is to be recommended and should 
be employed in various values ; that is to say in combinations of 
the various shades of the prevailing color. This is the only color 
which preserves its richness in artificial light and which harmon- 
izes with the lively tints of the evening reception toilets and 
with the sombre tones of the street costumes. The wood-work 
should be light in color, of maple or lemon wood, relieved by 
k touches of gold or brass. 

The general decoration of the ceiling, of the frames of the 
panels and of the door posts, in pursuance of our decorative 
theme, should be derived from woman's dress, necklaces, ribbons, 
arranged in festoons, medallions, fans, and all the accessories of 
the toilet and the ornaments which suggest the idea of festivity 
and happiness, such as garlands of roses, and laurel, should be 




Fig. 19.— Decorative Chart for Floor of DrAwing-Room. 



the elements in a decoration which should remain elegant, but 
modest, avoiding the heavy pretentiousness of the festoons and 
astragals too much accentuated in some schools of architecture. 
Our first illustration, Fig. 19 is a general plan of the draw- 
ing-room, showing the place of each piece of furniture : A, small 
ottomans; B, sofas; C, chairs; D, divan; E, low, comfortable 
chairs ; F, armchairs ; G, stool ; I, small tea table ; T, large cen- 
ter table : The entire floor is covered with a carpet surrounded 
with a border harmonizing in design with the decoration of the 
ceiling. 

A piano might take the place of the stool or of one of the 
sofas. Piano cases, as they are generally made, always form 
a blemish in an elegantly furnished apartment. Many persons 
cover or drape them with antique or Japanese drapery. Some 
amateurs go to the extravagance of having them decorated by 
paintings. We recall a magnificent Pleyel, exhibited in 1878, 

entirely covered 
with figures in the 
style of Louis XV. 
The gray, rose and 
blue which alter- 
nated in the 
ground, the com- 
position and the 
detail gave an ef- 
fect charming as 
it was novel. A sim- 
pler innovation but 
one which would 
have a very artis- 
tic effect would be 
to cover the piano 
case with simple, 
even colors, similar 
to the lacquers of 
Martin, which wear 
admirably. Water- 
green, iouge de 
Chine, pearl gray, 
aventurine, and 
yellowish green are 
colors which may 
be used either 
alon> or with two 
in combination, 
producing a rich 
and perfectly har- 
monious ground 
for the reception 
of ornamentation 
either symbolic or 
illustrative 
whether in paint- 
ing, in relief or in- 
laid. 

The portieres 
and curtains are 
the charm of the 
draw in g- room . 
Contrasting with 
the rectilinear 
and symmetrical 
forms of the cais- 
sons, panels and 
moulding, the 
draperies give ex- 
to a certain extent, 



pression to sinuous lines, to a symmetric, and 
unstudied forms. 

It is best, wherever possible, to have the portieres in a sin- 
igle piece and in any case to choose material which from its tex- 
ture is susceptible o p forming elegant natural folds. A few un- 
dulatory folds then -serve to drape them with amplitude and 
grace. 

The portieres which we have disposed about the doors of the 
drawing room are to be of dark red plush decorated in the 
upper part by embroideries in old gold of necklaces of pearls and 
laces or with tendrils similar to those of the vine. 

On each side of the door opening on the vestibule, Fig. 20, 
we have two panels in old rose plush embroidered with two 
laurel branches in old gold with leaves in applique* of a grayjsh 
green outlined by a thread of gold. These embroideries should 
be treated as to color and shape in a strictly conventional man- 
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liar but the design should be essentially pure and drawn direct 
from nature. 

The medallions above these panels may be decorated with 
crowns of roses painted on an azure ground or with birds and 
butterflies. A series of heads illustrating the different types of 
women could be made the motif for a very ingenious scheme of 
decoration well suited to a drawing room. 

The bands below these medallions are decorated with 
festoons of pearls, the stop planks forming a frieze of fans bound 
together by their cordons. Above the door are garlands of old 
gold or silver surrounding the three small medallions of enamel 
or faience. 

The two pieces of furniture standing on either side of the 
door are decorated in figures painted on an avent urine ground 
and covered by Martin's varnish. The ornaments are in engraved 
dead copper on a surface of lemon wood. 

The side of the drawing room toward the dining room, Fig. 
21, is almost identical with that opposite it. 

In the wall of the side toward the library, Fig. 22, is the 
chimney of yellow Sienna marble carved in facets and diamond 
points. The up- 
per portion has 
slender copper 
columns sup- 
porting a shelf 
and a vase or 
group in bronze. 
The lower por- 
tion is closed 
with clear glass 
aliowiug a view 
of the interior 
of the library to 
be seen. The 
hangings of the 
two small daors 
placed on each 
side of the 
chimney should 
be of the same 
color and de- 
sign as the 
panels to which 
they corres- 
pond. 

To the right 
is the divan 
protected b y 
drapery form- 
ing a tent like 
canopy support- 
ed by a slender 
staff of copper 
or a large lance. 
The fourth 
side of the salon, 
Fig. 23, opens on 
the garden. In 

place of the large central door shown in the general plan of the 
house we think that it would be preferable to arrange this large 
opening as a window, and to pass out by two small lateral doors. 
This window should be closed by a large plate glass framed in 
colored glass which gives a gradual transition from the diffused 
light of the interior to that of the open air. The colored glass 
should be in slender bands forming necklaces and medallions. A 
jardiniere placed at the base of the window should contain climb- 
ing plants which mount upward on the window frame. 

The sofas, arm-chairs, and chairs where the wood shows 
should be in harmony with the other furnishings. We would 
select lemon wood, and the material used for covering them 
should, like that of the large hangings, be of dark red embroider- 
ed in the same designs but with more delicacy. Fancy or per- 
sonal predilection should guide in the choice of the character of 
the material for the other seats. 

The ceiling, Fig. 24, which is divided into caissons by carved 
beams supported on pilasters, is composed of sunken decor- 
ated panels, the circular panels having an old gold ground 
over which small red flames lick out. In order to increase 
their metallic aspect we would dispose around them with 
wider or narrower spaces, a cordon of incandescent electric 
lights which would scintillate on the golden ground and 
also shed a uniform light on the entire surface of the ceiling. 



With lamps of the same kind placed before the narrow mirrors 
along the wall we can (with 80 lamps) obtain sufficient light 
uniformly distributed throughout the apartment. We thus rid 
ourselves entirely of the chandelier, which is cumbersome in a 
salon of modern height and of the heat evolved from all light, 
whether of candles or of gas. 

The alternate caissons of the ceiling are decorated with gar- 
lands of flowers of convolvulus or other climbing plants painted 
on a light ground. The other decorations are of enameled diamond 
pointed facets of brilliants, and throughout the carved and 
enamelled surfaces catch the light on their angles and reflect it 
from their surfaces. (To be continued.) 



ORIENTAL HOUSE FURNISHING. 



By Mrs. S. A. B. Putnam. 




Fig 20.— Decor itive Chart for End' op DRAW.rito-ftooM Nhxt Vestibule. 



IN the East, as may be supposed from the domestic habits, .the 
direction of taste and the manufactures peculiar to Oriental 
countries, house ^furnishing presents very different effects, 

and in certain 
particulars, very 
different ideas, 
from those 
which obtain 
among the peo- 
ple of the West. 
Prom the exten- 
sive production 
of carpets, and 
the specialties 
in floor cover- 
ings to be 
found, it would 
be inevitably 
inferred that in 
the East the 
use of carpets 
i s universal. 
But it is not so. 
In Eastern 
h o tel.s. the 
traveler most 
frequ ntly finds 
himself in abed- 
room with a 
bare, neatly 
scoured floor, 
with rugs laid 
here and there 
in necessary 
places.; while 
we find in 
palaces, mar- 
quetry floors 
with strips of 
carpeting, cross- 
ed and recrossed 
tables, mantel- 
The floors 



for walking on, and rugs in front of sofas, 
shelves and other spots that may be suggested. 
>,of one of the most elegant and sumptuous palaces in Constanti- 
nople, are covered from the entrance door, up the stair- 
cases, and throughout, with a very beautiful variety of fine straw 
matting— matting of a manufacture that is never seen in America, 
of peculiarly soft and pliant texture— while strips of carpeting, 
all of a single manufacture, reach from door to door, and lie 
upon every place upon which the tread of footsteps would be 
likely to wear out the distinctive floor covering. The effect is of 
great neatness and cleanliness, but it must be conceded, in the 
general sumptuousness which distinguishes Oriental house fur- 
nishing, that there is a bareness of effect in this absence, of car- 
peting which am *unts almost to a dissonance in the harmony. 
But this method of furnishing is not always seen ; the luxurious 
carpets of Persia, and Smyrna and Turkey, have not been wholly 
relegated to the mosques, where their full value in effect is sen- 
sibly realized, but they are often found in many of the palaces, 
lending of their richness of color and texture, to the gorgeous- 
ness of the ensemble, and adding a delightful sense of comfort 
to the general effect in furnishing. But while in the bed rooms 
of the hotels in .he East, carpets are conspicuous by their ab- 
sence, in all the drawing-rooms and reception-rooms they are re- 
markable not only by their presence, but in their kind and quality. 
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How frequently, indeed, we have been told, that only the 
best of the Oriental carpets and rugs reach America, but one 
grows very much wiser, not only in reference to peculiarities of 
texture and varieties of idea and manufacture, by visiting the car- 
pet stores of the Eastern bazaars, but in the methods employed 
by the manufacturers and the merchants in disposing of their 
wares. We have so long been accustomed in America to seeing 
warped, crooked and imperfect Oriental rugs and carpets in our 
market, that we have concluded the imperfection general, and 
an evidence of the genuineness of the manufacture, whereas the 
imperfect specimens of manufacture are selected for foreign markets 
—very many of them being sent to America, where they find 
ready sale and command good prices. In the carpet shops of 
Cairo, Alexandria, Smyrna and Constantinople, there is never 
shown a crooked or a twisted rug ; each specimen of manufac- 
ture is straight and square ; and when asked how it is that the 
warped carpets elsewhere seen are not to be found in the collec- 
tion at hand, the dealer will frankly tell that all the imperfect 
manufactures are shipped to foreign countries, and that, because 
these carpets are hand woven, they are frequently imperfect. 
And, taking one fact with another into consideration, we are 
not surprised that we do not get Oriental carpetings very much 



remarkable, that in Turkish houses we find the more elegant 
and valuable home productions occasionally superseded by 
English Brussels and other European weaves. 

The rooms in Oriental houses are generally very large— the 
salons, or drawing-rooms being from twenty to twenty-five feet 
square, and sometimes much larger — and* the ceilings are very 
high. Usually the ceilings are frescoed, but draperies finding 
full efflorescence in the East, frescoed ceilings are not infrequently 
varied by draped ceilings, with draped side walls as the comple- 
ment. Surrounding these large rooms are the seating arrange- 
ments. In some cases these seats are stationary, consisting of 
divans which extend all around the apartment, except where it 
is pierced by windows ; and beneath the windows, unless they 
readi the floor— curving around the corners, and presenting an 
appearance of stiffness strangly at variance with the artistic ef- 
fect secured by the skillful adjustment of the draperies. The 
divans are much deeper or wider in the seat than ordinary 
sofas, for the benefit of the cross legged sitters, and in some in- 
stances the seats are divided at regular spaces by arm rests. 
The striped materials of colored wool, silk and cotton, inter- 
woven with gold and silver threads, are in the highest favor at 
the present time for b:>th upholstery purposes and hangings; 




Fig. 21.— Decorative Chart for Side op Drawing-Room Next Dining-Room. 



cheaper in foreign markets than at home. Investment in a 
Smyrna carpet is at no small expense, if the manufacture be of 
the best quality, in the Smyrna market, although there is no 
inconsiderable difference between the price demanded by the 
dealer and that he is willing to take. Beside, it is said (and 
upon authority which seems reliable) that Oriental dealers have 
special prices for English and American customers, and these, in 
some instances, as much as 50 per cent, in advance of prices 
demanded of native patrons. However this may be, the Oriental 
dealer in some classes of goods has a convenient sliding scale of 
prices, and in this running downward, if he cannot secure the 
prices he may wish, he shows a facile disposition to take what 
he can get. For Symrna carpets of the best quality, the price 
in the shops in the Smyrna bazaar is 70 francs the square metre, 
while the dealer is ever open to an offer, and bargains are to be 
secured if the purchaser be astute. 

Persian carpets, when of the best quality, command figures 
higher than those of the Smyrna manufacture, especially if of 
the fine silky lustre so desirable ; and Bokhara carpets are in- 
evitably expensive ; while the Turkish Grhiordes and Oushak 
manufactures are held at lower prices, though scarcely less effec- 
tive in appearance. Notwithstanding, the perversity of taste is so 



although, as in other portions of the world, the furnishing 
materials at the East are as much the result of individual taste 
as they are of the dicta of fashion. Beside the roomy and com- 
fortable divans upon which in half-reclining attitude the ladies 
of the seraglio, or the fashionable Oriental belles can smoke their 
cigarettes in comfort and the effendi can enjoy the luxury of 
their nargiles, a few chairs matching the sofas in upholstery, 
are placed stiffly around ; and these, with a large table in the 
center of the room, constitute the standing furniture. On the 
mantel shelf are a pair of handsome Dresden, French porcelain, 
Chinese or Japanese vases ; but the fanciful and airy cabinets 
so dear to the heart of a French or an American housewife, are 
seldom seen ; and there is a notable absence of the brie a-brac 
and the bijouterie which now enter so largely into the furnish- 
ing and ornamentation of drawing-rooms in France, England and 
America. With a certain degree of voluptuousness of purpose, and 
luxuriousness of effect, strange practicality appears in Oriental 
house-furnishing. Mirrors abound, placed in every available spot, 
and gorgeous in their massive gilt framing,— but there are few pic- 
tures, even in imperial palaces, and few articles not of practical 
and inconstant use, so that with all the sumptuousness of Oriental 
furnishing, there are generally lacking the pleasing touches of fancy. 
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UNIQUE TRAY CLOTHS, DOILYS, AFGHANS, &c. 



By M. J. Ashton. 



SOME of the new five o'clock tea-cloths are of the finest linen, 
with only a hemstitched border ; others have designs worked 
in one corner. A new table center has one breadth of 
White India silk scattered over with buttercups without stems, 
in Kensington stitch. It is finished with a broad hem and is 
hemstitched. An exquisite tea-cloth is embroidered with frouds 
of maiden-hair ferns ; the napkins are worked in the same pat- 
tern. 

Another tea cloth has a spray of wild roses embroidered 
across it corner -wise. The dozen napkins are each worked with 
a different flower. 

The doilys are of linen cambric and are embroidered each 
with a flower to correspond with the month. 

Carnation, for January ; cyclamen, for February ; anemone, 
for March ; violets, for April ; pansies, for May ; roses, for June ; 
sweet peas, for July ; nasturtiums, for August ; asters, for Septem- 



it in two or three places in the center so to make it puff up a 
little ; put this in the bottom of the box ; now bind the other 
piece .of glass for cover and make three bows (each has three 
loops and three ends) ; fasten one on each corner ; take two of 
the corners to the box to form a hinge ; crochet over a small 
brass ring with yellow silk and attach it to the corner bow, where 
the lid raises up to open the box with. The ribbon should be 
corn colored to match the silk used inside, and should be about 
one and one fourth inches wide, with a pearl edge. 

ROPE PORTIERES. 

An inexpensive portiere can be made of rope. Select a good 
smooth piece ; that which is sold for cotton clothes lines is often 
used. If you have the pole. and rings already in place, cut the 
rope in lengths so they will reach from the rings to within a few 
inches of the floor ; fringe out the lower end of each length six 
or eight inches and tie a knot above to keep it from .untying: ; 
fasten each length into a ring. Some prefer them of two lengths 
every other one shorter. If you have no pole and do not \iish 
to buy one, get some one to put up a rustic pole, and use screw- 
eyes to fasten the rope in. 




Fig. 22.— Decorative Chart for Side of Drawing-Room Next Libraby. 



ber ; cosmos, for October ; chrysanthemums, for November ; holly, 
for December. 

A very handsome fruit piece has corners of drawn work 
with sprays of apple blossoms ; — the blossoms and leaves are in 
solid Kensington stitch. The apple blossoms are in pale pink 
and white, the leaves in olive green, and the stems in wood 
color. 

Jewel cases in triangle shape are very unique. Get three 
strips of glass cut which will be seven and three fourth inches 
long and two and a half inches wide. Get two pieces cut tri- 
angle shape for top and bottom; which are eight inches long on 
the three sides. 

It requires nearly three yards of ribbon to bind all the pieces of 
glass with on both edges and about two and a half for the three 
bows on each corner. Slip the edge of the glass into the ribbon 
and draw it closely ; turn in the raw edge and overhand the 
ribbon on the corners. When the three side pieces and bottom 
are bound, fasten together by sewing the ribbon on the corner 
to each other ; then cut a piece of white paper size of the bot- 
tom, then a piece of pasteboard the same size, and tack together, 
cover the pasteboard side with white wadding; then with corn 
colored moire silk, held a little full, fasten it neatly and catch 



Wall-hangings can be made from matting which comes 
around tea chests. Fringe the lower end, after cutting it the de- 
sired size. Paint a simple design in water colors. A bamboo 
stick is suitable to mount it on. Suspend it with a cord, or a 
piece of rope fringed at the ends for tassels can be used in place 
of the cord. The China matting, which is t used for floors when 
decorated, makes beautiful screens. 

A unique baby blanket is made of white broadcloth em- 
broidered in white silk, in conventional designs. It is lined with 
white surah and the edge finished in exquisite white ribbon. 
Three baby afghans seen recently were made of white eider- 
down flannel. The size was thirty-two inches by thirty eight. 
One was lined with pink, another with light blue, and the third 
with lemon colored silk. A row of ribbon embroidery (done in 
narrow baby ribbon) to match the lining made a pretty finish 
about two inches from the edge ; a large bow of broad satin rib- 
bon to match the lining was placed near one corner. 

A crocheted edge of knitting silk makes a handsome finish, 
when made of fine white cheese-cloth, tufted in midnight yarn 
and finished with a crocheted edge. They are very pretty and 
inexpensive. Any color can be used in the worsted. 

Baby pillow covers are made of white, wash silk, hemstitched, 
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with four narrow iueks and finished with a pretty lace. Others 
are made of linen lawn, finished with thread lace. 

A bureau scarf, a gift to a friend, is fringed on both sides and 
ends, has a row of drawn work on either end one inch from the 
fringe and a wider one through the center to draw a ribbon 
through. On each end are two rows of yellow pansies and 
leaves done in outline stitch half a yard deep. The ribbon 
matches the silk. 

Spreads, to use on the white and gold bedsteads f . are made of 
white net and lined with old gold satine. 

Linen laundry bags are neatly bound and outlined in ap- 
propriate designs. One seen has the old motto, " Rub a Dub 
Bub. Three Maids at the Tub." 

Pretty scarfs, to throw over picture frames, are painted in 
water-colors. One has on it a branch of apple blossoms ; another 
wild roses ; others have trailing arbutus, ox eyed daisies, pansies, 
violets, heliotrope and buttercups. 

A home made umbrella-stand, made from a piece of drain 
pipe, is very pretty. One that is unglazed is best. Gret a small 
can of prepared paint which sells for 25c ; open it and stir well ; 
as it is sometimes thin on top. A Vandyke brown is a good shade. 
After painting it one coat set it away where there is no dust un- 
til perfectly dry ; 
then give it 
another coat. 
When the second 
coat is dry it is 
ready for decor- 
ating. Oil colors, 
which come in 
small tubes, are 
used. A design 
of grasses and 
ferns is very 
pretty. Butter- 
cups and grasses 
are often used. 
After the decora- 
tions are dry give 
the whole two 
coats of varnish. 
A flower-pot 
saucer, large 
enough to fit the 
drain pipe, can be 
painted the same 
color and used 
for the bottom. 

The newest 
stationery is very 
simple. A fash- 
ionable note- 
paper is of a 
light shade of 
gray, with letter- 
ing in a darker 
shade of gray at 
the top. Gray 
sealing wax is 
used to seal the 

letter. Among the new stationery is a pale blue paper with a 
design of small swallows in a deeper shade flitting over it. A white 
paper bordered with snowdrops, with the writer's initials copied 
from her own signature, in one corner, is in use. 




Fig. 23.— Decorative Chart for En'd op Drawing-Rooh Next the Garden. 



SOME HOME-LIKE OFFICES. 



By A. Gf. London. 



is hardly necessary, at this time, to enter a plea that 
physicians 1 offices should be home-like and cheerful. 
The day is past when these rooms were left formal and 
unfurnished ; and the majority of offices we find now 
are made charmingly attractive by sunlight, flowers, 
pretty hangings, etc. 

On a recent visit to a noted specialist's offices, I was 
so impressed by the artistic arrangement, the combination of the 
decorative with practical usefulness, that I was convinced so 
pleasing a result must have been born of a woman's efforts. A 




loving interest in a husband's work was stamped visibly here. 
To the end of suggestions for other women, similarly interested 
in a husband's comfort and success, I offer a description of these 
offices : 

There were given three rooms ; two large oak wood doors led 
from the outside world into the first room. The name of the 
physician and the office hours were carved across these doors. 
Above them was a half circular transom in stained glass. The 
management of this showed good skill ; so, distinctly, did the 
word "office;" and the number of the house, put in with plain 
opaque glass, stand out from the surrounding dark colors. 

The entry room was small, about 9x12. The floor was hand- 
somely inlaid and left bare, but for one foot-fall-stilling rug. 
And the room was devoid of furniture, only a massive, carved 
wood settee, with high back, and an umbrella stand of unique 
device standing beside it. The one window, low and long, was 
simply hung with thin white Madras cloth, so at night from 
without could be seen the light from a single gas jet, pendant 
in the center of the room, and hidden by a square glass shade 
of many colors. 

Opposite the window were two broad doors which opened 
into the next room. These doors were works of art, showing 

barely enough 
wood to frame 
the panels of 
stained glass, a 
blending of pea- 
cock blue and 
yellow as to color, 
the glass being 
protected by 
small rods of iron 
a foot apart. 
Over these doors, 
extending quite 
to the ceiling, 
was a stained 
glass transom, 
and, as one enter- 
ed the reception- 
. room proper, she 
was greeted pleas- 
antly by a cheer- 
ful sumptuous- 
ness of color. 
There the light 
was not only in- 
tercepted and 
softened by the 
glass in the doors, 
but toward the 
south was a love- 
ly stained glass 
window. It had 
much old pink 
of delicate shade, 
and was so sim- 
ple, so exquisite 
in design that it 
reminded one of 
a beautiful mosaic. After all there is nothing which adds so 
much to the artistic qualities of a room as a little carefully 
selected stained glass. There were small windows of ground 
glass on the other side of this room, below which were little 
window seats of oakwood. 

This room was about 15x18. The floor was hard, light wood, 
almost concealed by a body Brussels rug, and the dull blues and 
yellows, in the Persian pattern, were exceedingly harmonious 
with the oakwood. 

A wainscoting, oak paneled, extended to a height of three 
feet. The rest of the wall was covered by a Japanese paper of 
citron shade, with a stencil pattern of gold over it, making a 
most excellent background for the pictures. These were all 
framed alike in broad old oak frames, with bronze beading, and 
whoever selected and hung them proved himself a master of the 
art ; for they were not only well grouped, but two hooks and two 
wires were used for each picture, which is much more artistic 
than making a triangle of the wire by the use of one hook 
only. 

The mantel-piece was high and massive. The over-mantel 
was flat against the wall, made of small beveled glasses framed 
in the oakwood. The fire-place was surrounded by shaded 
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yellow tiles which blended perfectly into the oakwood about 
them. The same happily selected tiles made the hearth, and 
reflected the bright blazing wood fire. 

The gas globes were of amber colored glass. Even to this 
detail the harmony was studied. Here and there were some 
choice vases, and pieces of bric-a-brac, that filled without crowd- 
ing the rooms. 

The furnishings in this reception-room were as attractive as 
its decorations. A crowd of easy chairs, some wicker ones, some 
carved wooden ones, in all forms and color, stood about with an 
appearance of un- 
studied effect, 
which is the per- 
fection of art. A. 
soft, low divan, 
upholst ered in 
pliant leather, in- 
vited the weary 
invalid. 

In the center 
of the room stood 
an oblong table, 
covered with a 
square of velour, 
broidered in red 
and gold. High 
upon this were 
piled periodicals, 
art journals, and 
newspapers. Surely 
it would be an ir- 
ritable invalid who 
could not find di- 
version here, — for 
the moments until 
the doctor appear- 
ed in his doorway 
with a genial smile, 
and a welcome 
44 next!" 

A heavy cur- 
tain hung at the 
deeply recessed 
door, which led 
into the consult- 
ing room, and not 
only deadened the 
voices, but was a 
piece of perfection 
in a decorative 
way. It came from 
Corea, but in tone 
and texture was 
not unlike the 
Navajo blankets 
our Indians make. 
One word about 
the manner in 
which this curtain 
was hung : It was 
not carelessly put 
on with rings and 
those objection- 
able pins that al- 
ways show, but a 
hem was run in 
just deep enough 
to take the rod, 
leaving a few inch es 
above for a frill. 
And, as is so desir- 
able, the curtain was almost double the width of the door, for a 
scant drapery is like to the proverbial little knowledge, " a 
dangerous thing." 

In the consulting room the patient found a luxuriously up- 
holstered chair, that gave a sense of physical comfort even while 
the doctor, seated before his huge desk, was writing down the 
list of ailments given. Above the desk hung the "old doctor's" 
picture, and it was reassuring to know this medical knowledge 
was handed down from the father. 

A bow window made one side of this room, which was the 
largest of the three, about 18x20 feet. In the window was a 
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Fig. 24.— Decorative Chart for Ceiling of Dra wing-Room. 



well kept growing palm in a handsome jardiniere, mounted on 
an ornamental pedestal. The entire wall space was filled in with 
book-cases ! And such book-cases ! Beautiful, polished cherry 
wood, that would have been a credit to any piano maker. Behind 
the small paned glass doors were many books of uniform binding. 
The top of this continuous book- case reached to within three 
feet of the ceiling, and on the top were arranged groups of ar- 
mors, and some shields of steel, inlaid with flecks of dull gold. 
Small objets de vertu were here and there among these ; 
the whole, against the wall, and back of the railing that furnish- 
ed the book-cases, 
produced the ef- 
fect of a wonder- 
fully beautiful 
frieze. 

After this 
pleasing arrange- 
ment, almost at 
once the eye was 
attracted by a use- 
ful device. Across 
the angle where 
the book-cases met 
in the corner was 
a solid door of 
cherry wood. One 
might suppose it 
protected some 
rare books, but 
visible through the 
slightly open door 
was a stationary 
washstand, above 
and on the side of 
which was every 
necessary toilet 
article, arranged 
with a view to 
comfort, as well as 
economy of space. 
An air of scrupul- 
ous cleanliness, 
of untiring atten- 
tion, seemed some- 
how to pervade 
the very atmo- 
sphere of the 
rooms, and as I 
came out of these 
extremely comfort- 
able offices, it was 
with this mental 
comment : 

It behooves 
every physician's 
wife to devote 
some thought to 
the really import- 
ant subject of her 
husband's office. 
Even if a profes- 
sional decorator 
be within reacTi 
and available, he 
may effect a result 
both rich and ele- 
gant; but, as in 
this case, it is a 
wife's keen interest 
that gives to a 
room an added 
grace of refinement, and that last touch which imparts the air 
of perfection. 

rpHE DECORATOR AND FURNISHER answers every question on the 
subject of Interior Decoration. It is a lavishly illustrated monthly 
Art Journal, devoted to Decorative Art and Art Furnishings, giving infor- 
mation on the Correct Use of Furniture, Carpets, Draperies, Wall and 
Ceiling Decorations, Carvings, Mosaics, Stained Glass, Glassware, and 
Bric-a-Brac. 

Decorative Charts and Plans of great value are published in each 
issue, which contains forty pages. Yearly subscription, $4 ; Single 
copies, 35 cents. Address THE DECORATOR AND FURNISHER, 

150 Nassau Street, New York City. 
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